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An experimental preschool was set up to study the 
effect of Diixing children differing in SES and race on racial 
awareness and interaction. . It was hypothesized that racial 
self-selection could be explained in terms of SES level and that 
interracial contact when different SES children were inc3 ided would 
serve to counteract racial stereotypes and self^selectdon* Ss were 30 
children in two classrooms. The classrooms were comprised of 13 Black 
(B) and 17 White (W) children, 17 Middle Income (M) and 13 Lower 
Income (L) children, and 15 each males and females. The children ij^re 
given a Picture-Sociometric Test and RAFT test early in the school 
year and at the end of the year. Results show that the M children 
seemed to have been chosen as playmates significantly more than their 
L counterparts. There were no differences in the frequency with w^ich 
6 or W children are chosen as playmates. H children are chosen with 
the greatest frequency with a slightly greater tendency for the MW 
children to be chosen according to sociometric results. 
(Author/CK) 
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Abstract 



An ejq)erlmental preschool was set up to study the effect of mixing 
chlldr^fi differing In SES and race an racial awaraiess and Interact 1cm. 
It was hypothesized that racial self-selection could be explained In terms 
of SES level. It was further hypothesized that Interracial contact vAia) 
different SES chlldrm were Included would serve to counteract racial 



stereotypes and self-selection. 

Thirty children In two classrooms participated In the experlmaital 
preschool. The classrxxims were caiprlsed of 13 Black (B) and 17 White 
(W) chlldr^, 17 Middle Income Of) and 13 Loww Income (L) children, and 
15 each males and fernales. Die children were given a Plcture^Soclometrlc 
Test and a RAFT test early In the school year and again at the end of the 
school year. In addltlc»i, observations were made to determine vrtiat lnt«?- 
groiqp plciy patterns existed In the classrooms. Finally, teachers m8uJe 
Judgnents of each child's preferred playmte. Ihus, It was possible to 
me^ coqparisons among tlvdse various measures in order to determine the 
suitability of their use for studying social interaction. 

Results of the observations show that the N children seemed to have 
been chosen as playmates significantly more than their L counterparts. 



* Paper presented at bienn?al meeting of SRCD, Minneapolis, Mlnii., April, 
2> 1921 



There vnere no differences In the ft?equency with which B or W children are 
chosen as playnates. The Sociometric results indicate that, in general, 
the M chlldmi are chosai with the greatest frequency with a sli^tly great 
er tendency for the MM children to oe chosen. Teachers'- Judgnentfe, on 
the other hand, indicated that the children chose within social .class 
at the beginning of the year althou^ not at the «id of the year. 

In ffaneralt the findings were that more caitact is not sufficient to 
Influence the devel<^xnent of pre-social intergroup attitudes and behavlore. 
The discrepancy betwe«i the child response and observational data and the 
teacher Judgnents suggests that efforts must be nade to provide facili- 
tating experiences in racially and otherwise ndjced classrooms aimed at the 
develqpmait of pre-soclal attitudes. 

Results are Interpreted in teniis of Allport's and Stuart Cook's con^ 
ditlons for racial attitude change which previously had been thou^t to 
be inaK>roprlate for young childrai's social interacticMis. 
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A Study of Race and Class Heterogeneity Ancng Preschool Children 

Peter M. Vletze 
Irving E. Slgel 

In 1971, 17 years after the Stpreme Court decision to desegregate 
the public schools, a substantial portion of the schools in all parts of 
the country re!naln racially segregated. Many reasais nd^ be glvai ftor 
this continued state of affairs Including bigotry, housing patterns, reluc- 
tance to change and others. The present- authors feel that the attainment 
of racial end intergrot?) understanding is a necessary goal in the achleve- 
mait of a truly pluralistic society. Conraunlcatlon aiuOTig dlfferoit gcoups 
is a necessary means to achieving that goal. 

The recait White House Confereiwe issued as caie of its major directives 
the ellMnatlOT of racism. Certainly one way In i*d.ch we can begin to 
accooplish this is throu^ conplete and sincere integraticxi of public 
schools. 

To be sure, school desegregati<»i will brlJig togettier not only children 
of different racial groi^js but also childrai from dlfferait socloeconondc 
levels. What is the effect of this sort of heterograieity on Incergrotp 
attitudes? 

Past research in the area of intergroip attitudes suggests that as 
children get older their attitudes toward minority grotps become more 
crystallized. Prejudice seems to increase with age. Mary ELlen Goodnan's 
analysis of racial attitude development sees the preschool period as the 
time of racial awareness, the earliest level of racial attitude fbniatlon. 
A recoit review of the effects of Intergroi?) ccmtact by Anlr suggests that 
such contact has both positive and negative ccaisequaices as possible al- 
ternatives. 



Thus, it is not clear what the consequences of providing both in- 
terracial and inter-SES cc»itact for Intergroup attitudes and behavior are. 
Some evidence suggests that even preschool children vd.ll segregate then- 
selves racially on sociometric measures—blacks choosing blacks, vAiites 
choosing vAiites. Althou^i it h£Ls also beexi observed that in actual in- 
teractions the children will Dot demonstrate such segregations. 

Two basic questions are being asked. What is the effect of providing 
an opportunity for contact between black and nitlte child3?en of both middle 
and lower SES levels? And especially, what hai^peis In this respect wtien 
this situation exists for preschool-age childrwi v*k> would be e^qpected to 
show individual racial attitudes? lhat is, althougti it is believed that 
interracial cc»itact is necessary but not sufficiait for the formation of 
healthy intergroup attitudes — is this, also true v*ien such ccaitact occurs 
in the cwtext of heterogeneous social class groipings. The data to be 
presaited here should be takai as an exploratory study and only illustra- 
tive of the kind of research which needs to be done in this area. 

Method 

Ihirty children in two preschool classrooms were givei a picture 
sociometric test and a pict^jre racial attitixtes test early in the school 
year and again at the end of the school year. Observaticms were made of 
the children early in the school year only. Teachers were asked to make 
Judgnents of chlldr^'s choices In the sociometric. 

Sub.lects 

The Ss caislsted of 17 ndddle-lncome chlldmi (rou^Uy defined hv 
three criteria .of father's ocdqoation, family Income, and paraits' ediu;a~ 
ti^), 10 of these were i^te, 7 of them were black, and 13 lower-income 
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children, 7 v*itte and 6 black. Mean age at the beginning of the year was 
1 years 5 months. No IQ measures were takai. Middle-Income children were 
recruited from a waiting list, lower-income children were recruited frcn 
two non-adjacent inner-city nei^ibortioods. 

Soc ioroetric Test 

The play-8ituatic»i picture socioroetric test devised by Bogei was 
glvoi to each child. This ccMisisted of showing each child drawn pictures 
of play activities and asking him to choose one he wanted to do very much. 
Then he was shown an. array of photographs of the childrrai In the class 
and asked first to find his own photogra^i and remove it from the array. 
Itien he was asked to find the picture of the child he would like to play 
with most in the activity he had chosai. These choices were tabulated 
according to the social class and racial description of the subjects and 
their choices. (Test-retest percoit of agreement was .78.) Tbalbhers for 
the respective classrocras were asked to nake Judgments of the children's 
choices. These were tabulated in a similar way. 

RAFT 

The Racial Attitudes Pictures Test was desigied to get a msasure of 
each child's attitude toward black children and white children. The children 
were shown four photographs of children they did not know. TVo of the 
photographs were of black children and two were of white children. For 
each presentation, the child was asked to mate a series of ei^it Judgnents 
about the child in the photograi^i. These Judgments were presented as 
bi-iX)lar c^^site adjectives taken txxm among those used for the evaluative 
dimension on the semantic differential. In each case, the subject was 



referred to the photograph In question and asked Whether he thou^t the 
child In the photograph was moi« like one or more like the other of the 
adjectives. (Ttest-retest reliability on this neasure was .68.) 

Teacher's JuVm ents 

In order to better study the relationship between the socioretric 
choices of the children, observatiais of their b^vlor and the results 
of the CIGAT, the teachers of each of the rooms were asked to estimate 
what the chlldrrai's responses would be on the sociometrlc based on their 
own observatla:s. aims, each teacher was asked to Judge whom each child 
would pick as the one he liked best, the one he wanted to play with most, 
and the <xie he disliked most. Ihls was doie at the same time as the testing. 

Observations 

Early in the sc»iool year (first month) two observers watched the chil- 
dren playjjig from behind one-way screens. Th^ reconied verbatim into 
tape recorders everything a particular child did, with whom, and fbr how 
long. Due to the uncontrollable circunBtances, eadgencies of budget and 
time, these observatlcais could only be made once. For each child, six 
sanples of five minutes each were made to yield a total of thirty minutes 
of observed behavior for each child. These observations were then tab- 
ulated In order to find out with whom each of the children had played 
during the observed periods. Tabulations of t^ie interrace and interclasa 
play patterns were made and presented in contingency tables. 

Results 

Table 1 shows the results based on the observations. It is clear that 
there is no pattexn of choice of playmates by race and social class. 



When this table is collapsed (Table 2) across the v*K)le sairple we can see 
that there was a marked and slgilflcant preference to play with middle- 
class children althou^i no differential play preference betweei racial 
grouping. 

Table 3 shows the distrlbutic»i of choices on the pre- and post-socio- 
metric tests. Again there does not sean to be any pattern to be seen which 
botli race and social class desigiations mi^t account for. 

Tables ^ and 5 show the ^same results collapsed in a variety of ways • 
Table U shows that while ther« is a significantly unevw distribution of 
choices on the pre but not on the posttest there is no change in choices 
of lower-income black childr^. l^ey are chosen by only 6 percait of the 
children. In Table 5 it can be se^ that ^diile Initially vAiite children 
are chosai significantly more than black childrai^ this is not true by the 
end of the year. Furthermore, there is no significant difference with the 
frequency of choices of middle-class or lower-class children initially, 
althou^ on the posttestlng there is a trmd toward preference for the 
middle-class children. Ihe teachers • Judjpents did not show any pattern** 
of race and social class perferences. However, Table 6 shows that initially 
the teachers saw the childr^ self-selecting by social class; that is, 
midkile-class chose middle class and lower class were seen to choose lower 
class, y/tdle at the final test, thou^ the middle class cMldrm still 
self -selected, the lower class showed no differences and the Gii square is 
not significant. TsdDle 7 shows the results based on the Attitude measure 
for the pictures of the black children* TMs was scored for positive char- 
acteristics with a maxinun score of 16. The pretest results showed that 
the lower-class white children sho^ the lowest rmber of positive Judg- 
ments vribile the middle-class white i^iowed the hi#iest nunfcer with the other 
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two groups In betweai. Analysis of variance showed that the interaction 
was significant. A score of 8.00 r^resented chance respcaiding and only 
the middle-class vihlte children responded sl©ilficantly above chance level. 
Hie results for the posttest ^wwed no differences Indicating a drc^ lr= 
positive evaluations by middle-class vrtilte and lower-class black children. 
line results for evaluaticais of the pictures of \*iite childmi showed no 
differaices amcaig the four subgroips on the pre-measures and that the eval- 
uations were significantly abowe change level. On the posttest the middle 
class children renalned hi^i with scores of about 11.00 vtfiile the lower- 
class children did not differ significantly from-chance. 
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Discussion 

Initially, It seems as if social class was quite straigly influential 
in determining social interactions and JuSeraentS' aiDMig the cnildren. 
However, it also seems that for the measures v*iere the childrwi irade Judg- 
maits the racial dimension of the photographs was a salient one. While 
it may be that initially the children did not associate social class with 
the photos of their peers but did respond in the play situatiwis as evi- 
denced by the observations-by the end of the year the social class dimen- 
sion may have become associated with the photos. While some mo<terate 
changes mi^ be se«i In the results pres«ited here, the results showljig 
the lower-class black children being underchosen and the declljie in pos- 
itive evaluaticai of the black childrai's photos sugfe— .oS that the changes 
may have been only superficial and not sufficiently in the direction of 
healthy Inta^grovqp relations. Che M^t conclude frxan sane of the results 
that the experience of the heterogeneous classroom situation alone did 
not provide any positive cwitrlbutlon to the attenuation of racial attitude 
formation. The fact that the lower-class black chUdren seemed to be aJjwst 
i0X>red suggests this. 

Vfe think, however, that a strong point must be made. UtIs e^loratory 
study suggests that evai with preschool children viho have not yet cause to 
develop strwg racial or social class preferoices— contact alone cannot 
serve to count^act the social pressures from without — frcni the media i*iich 
will contribute to a lack of understandifjg and ccjmnunication. Wfe have no 
doubts that the teachers in this school program were well intentioned with 



regard to their handUng of the. children in the classroom with regard to 
social relationships, art v#e strongly feel that Just as we are not satis- 
fied to allow young children to grow intellectually without seme program- 
natic effort; by providing naterials without some guidance in using than, 
v#e cannot be satisfied to merely desegregate schools and hqpe for nagic— 
ve nwst do moi-e than grotp children racially. We also must provide con- 
tacts among chlldrai of various socioecoxmic backgrounds and mount con- 
certed efforts to help them ccimunicate and develop mutual understanding. 
Stuart Cook and others have talted about ccMiditions for favorable racial 
attitude chEttige including mutual pursuit of coninon goals, intlnate asso- 
ciation, attenuation of st^eotypes, equal status in the situation and a 
favorable social climate. 

It appears to us that if Indeed these are the lnportant conditions, 
then certainly we could desigi programs around them vMch will lead to 
favorable inter-group—not Just Interracial attitude formation. 
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TABLE 1 

Observed frequ«icy of Interaction In play; percentage 
of most frequent contacts according to the race and 
social class of the subjects and the race and social 
class of the most frequmt playmates. 



Characteristics of %rget ' 


Middle 

Class 

White 


Characteristics of Subjects 
Middle Lower 
Class Class 
Black White • 


Lo»#er 
Class 
Black 


Middle-Class White 


40 




43 


67 


Middle-Class Black 


50 


23 


43 


33 


loviier^lass Vftiite 


0 


0 


. 14 


0 


Loww-Class Hlack ' 


10 


29 


0 


0 



TABLE 2 • 

Observed frequency of Interaction In play; percaitage 
of most .ft^equait contacts for total sanple according 
to race alwe, social class alOTe, aid race and social 
class or targiets. 



Characteristics 
of Target: 












Middle-Class White 
Middle^lass Black 


47 
40 


Middle Class 


87 


White 


50 


lower-class White 
LoMsr-Class Black 


3 

10 


Lower Class 


13 


HLack 


50 


Chi Square: 
P 


16.80 
.01 

• 




16.13 
.01 




0.00 
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TABLE 3 



Distribution of respc»Tses an Picture SocloriBtrlc 
Test according to characteristics of the subjects 
and characteristics of targets in percentages. 



Characteristics 
of Ikcfgst 



^ Characteristics of r 

Middle Middle t ~ Lower 

Class Class Clasu Cl^uss 

VJhlte Black White Black 



FREIEST 

^flddle-Cla88 lAiite 
Mlddle-ClasB Black 
I<jwer-Claps White 
Icwer-Class Black 



40 
20 
20 
20 



57 

in 

28 
0 



57 
111 
28 
0 



17 
17 
67 
0 



Middle-Class White 
Middle-Class Black 
Lower-class White 
Lower-class Black 



30 
50 
10 
10 



29 
29 
0 



Ik 
43 
43 
14 



33 
17 
50 
0 




TABLE 4 



Distribution of reGponses on Picture Socioctetric 
Test according to characteristics of thfe targets 
ti^ total sarnple, in percentages. 



Characteristics 
of Targets 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Middle-Class White 


45 


30 


Middle-Class Black 


17 


37 


Lonfer^lass White 


33 


27 


Lower-class Black 


6 


6 



Chi square: 10.06 6.22 
P ^ .02 '.20 



Distribution of responses on Picture Soclometrlc 
Text according t -> race of the targets and social 
class of the targets for total sanple. In 
percenta^iss. 



Rate of Targets: 


Pretest 


Ibsttest 


Black 


23 


43 


White 




57 


Chi Square: 


8.53 


1 


P< 


.05 


N.S. 


Social Class 






of Targets: 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Middle Class 


60 


67 


lamp Class 


40 


33 


Chi Square: 


1.20 


3.34 




N.S. 


.10 



TABLE 6 

Dlstrlbutlcsi of teacher Judgjnents of playmates 
according tc social class of the subjects and social 
class of the targets In percentages. 



PREIEST 



Social Class of To^ts: 
Middle Class 
lower Class 

Chi Square: 



Social Class of Subjects 
Middle Class Lower Class 



82 

18 • 
6.21 



30 
70 

.02 



POSTTEST 



Social Class of l&i^s ; 
Middle Class 
Lower Class 

Chi Square: 



Social Class of Subjects 
Middle Class "Um&c Class 



71 
29 
1.00 



53 
N.S. 
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TABLE 7 



Mean ntariber of positive characteristics attributed 
to pictures of black children accc»x!ing to race and 
social clsiss of subjects. 



FREnsST 



White 



n 



Middle Class 

la 

11.90 



Lower Class 
8 * 18 
6.83 9.67 



Black 



n 



7 

7.85 



6 13 
9.17 8.^16 



n 



17 

ie.2^1 



lU 

7.86 



PQSnEST 



White 



n 



Middle Class 
10 
7.50 



Lower Class 
8 18 
6.13 6.89 



Black 



n 



7 

8000 



6 

B.r> 



13 . 
8.08 



n 



17 

.7.71 



14 

7.00 



